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DRAMATIZATION AND THE FESTIVAL 
IN THE SCHOOL 


There is an old saying that the play, far more than the 
work of a people reveals national character. Should we as 
a nation care to submit to this test? Do we Americans 
know how to play? Do we know how to use our leisure? 
The answer is negative and the reason therefor is a good 
one. Life in America during the past century was little 
more than stress and struggle, the actors a great and grow- 
ing people, the stage a new and developing land. There 
was a continent to conquer; there were industries to create 
and to foster. The pioneer type of individual became the 
preferred type. And the story of the nineteenth century 
in America is a wonderful tribute to the intelligence, pluck, 
and organizing ability of the American people. But leisure 
was discounted — from the first because of necessity; at 
the last because of habit. Consequently today, as Mr. 
Chubb says, “we lack the joy of refined and edifying leisure 
activities.” Our leisure activities are devoted “to ragtime 
ditties, journalistic tidbits, and vaudevillanous plays”; our 
celebrations to the blare and the blaze of cannon and fire- 
works, But Mr. Chubb sees in the renascence of the folk 
song, dance, and festival the hope of reform in our amuse- 
ments. The place to begin this education of taste is the 
school. If we create there the love of refined and poetical 
performances it will react on the home and on society. 
Indeed, Mr. Chubb, the master of the festival movement in 
this country, has already had evidence of the effect of such 
work on the community “in little’ in the Ethical Culture 
School of New York City where, for many years, he tried 
out his ideas. He has undoubtedly said the last word on 
the school festival in his book Festivals and Plays. All we 
shall attempt to do in this paper is to make the point that 
the dramatic treatment of literature in the class room is an 
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excellent preparation for the school festival; and to say a 
few words as to ways and means of dramatization. 

It is most true that the values of literature are first of 
all auditory values. Dramatization as a device for the in- 
terpretation of literature is without a rival. It unifies and 
visualizes. At its magic touch the past awakens, literature 
becomes life. To the boy or girl of high school age no 
appeal is so stirring as the dramatic appeal. 

Subjects for the school pageant may be drawn from 
the literature studied or from history. Or the festival 
may be seasonal, taking for its theme the advent of spring 
or of autumn. The object of the festival, pageant, or dra- 
matization which is based on the classics, is to aid the inter- 
pretation of literature; the purpose of the historical pageant 
is to carry over to the present the ideals of the past, to 
arouse patriotism and civic pride; the aim of the seasonal 
festival is to stir the imagination of the child, to bring him 
closer to nature, to show the meaning of life and death in 
the recurrent cycle of the seasons. 

Much can be done in the way of preparation for the fes- 
tival or pageant by making dramatization ‘of the literature 
that is being studied an integral part of school work. Class 
room dramatization of many of the short stories read and 
of scenes from several of the novels studied should become 
not an ocasional but a regular event in the study of the 
classics: Let us from day to day connect the festival and 
pageant intimately with our school work. 

For the consideration of ways and means of dramatiza- 
tion, the school festival may be roughly divided into two 
types of dramatic units — the tableau or moving picture on 
the one hand, and the play, on the other. For the first 
type no suggestions regarding choice of material are neces- 
sary. Class room preparation for such work is the cultiva- 
tion of the pupils’ appreciation of the beautiful pictures in 
which the classics abound. This is done analytically 
through a stttdy of color, grouping, and other details, in 
reading Tennyson, for example; and constructively by re- 
quiring pupils to work out the stage pictures in the study 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The selection of story-telling pictures from the classics 
is further training in dramatic appreciation, and the moving 
picture is a step towards the play proper. A delightful 
moving picture play may be made from Tennyson’s Holy 
Grail, a-story which as a whole does not lend itself to di- 
rect dramatization for high school purposes, but which may 
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be effectively used in the way suggested as a very appro- 


_priate Christmas pageant. Stch groups of tableaux or mov- 


ing pictures may be accompanied by descriptive readings. 
The passages from the classics thus adapted remain practi- 
cally unchanged. 

Dramatization, on the other hand, necessitates frequent 
changes, especially in the dramatic adaptations of the narra- 
tive poem. In high school work of this kind, however, 
care should be taken to handle masterpieces of literature 
reverently. But the nature of the case sometimes demands 
that indirect narrative be turned into dialogue, that lines 
from which descriptive or explanatory elements are omitted, 
be filled out, that occasional lines be interpolated, and that 
speeches be transferred for dramatic effect from one char- 
acter to another. 

The dramatization of poetry, therefore, is work for the 
more mature pupils who have had some experience in verse- 
making, as well as in the reading of poetry, and the train- 
ing in dramatization should begin with the simpler prose 
texts, such as Stevenson’s Kidnapped and Treasure Island. 
Sohrab and Rustum, usually included in the curriculum of 
the first or second year, offers two or three episodes which 
may be dramatized with very slight changes in the text. 
Hence, it may be successfully utilized for beginning the 
work of poetic dramatization. The problem of the pupil 
dramatization of Tennyson is much more complicated and 
should be reserved until late in the course or for especially 
gifted individuals among second, third, or fourth year 
students- 

Pupils may be occasionally required to invent scenes simi- 
lar in type to those selected from the class room work, based 
on themes of interest to the school, which might lead to a 
production of a class play, ultimately supplanting the time- 
worn histories and prophecies under which we have all 
suffered. 

In dramatic adaptations of all kinds, from the simplest 
to the most complex, attention should be paid to the funda- 
mental principles of stage craft: logical entrances and 
exits; balancing the stage to form an effective picture by 
change of position at the right moment to make it seem 
natural and consistent with the action; “business” for char- 
acters not engaged in the dialogue, and other similar details 
often neglected in amateur performances. 

At the same time, however, a tendency to overdo theatri- 
cal effects should be avoided since the purpose of all school 
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dramatic work is primarily educational. Naturalness and 
simplicity must be our watchword, if the present-day evils 
are to be corrected. Hence, undue attention to scenery and 
costuming, and indiscriminate use of the make-up box 
should be discouraged. The latter should be employed only 
where the historical setting, the character impersonated, or 
the ghastly effect of footlights require it. 

The demand for moving picture plots is attracting even 
mediocre pupils in our high schools. They are turning to 
account a knack which finds an outlet in undesirable chan- 
nels through almost daily visits to moving picture shows. 
Inspire such pupils with the love of good literature by giv- 
ing them the opportunity to develop their talent through the 
dramatization of English classics, and a step will be taken 
towards the improvement of public taste. There is no part 
of the class room work in dramatization, which stimulates 
the imagination in the right direction and develops creative 
power, that may not serve towards making the school festi- 
val or pageant of real educational value in the community. 
Interest in the work proves a powerful agent in correcting 
the overuse and abuse of the popular moving picture show, 
and in turning public sentiment against all dramatic repre- 
sentations that degrade instead of elevate humanity. 

In conclusion we quote two examples of what may be 
done to visualize literature by means of a series of tableaux 
or moving pictures, accompanied by illustrative readings. 


I. MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO 


The Reader, dressed in cap and gown to impersonate the 
young Milton, stands far to one side of the stage, so that 
he in no way becomes a part of the stage picture. 


L’Allegro 
Tableau I 
Banishment of Melancholy 
_ The stage presents a spring landscape. Melancholy, clad 
in somber robes, enters and moves about as if seeking a 
safe retreat during the reading of the opening lines. At the 
conclusion, Melancholy disappears. 
Reading. (Lines 1 through 10.) 


Tableau JI 
Summons of Mirth 


As Melancholy disappears, Mirth comes tripping in, fol- 
lowed by her companions, Jest, Jollity, Quips, Cranks, 
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Wiles, Nods, Becks, Smiles, Sport, Laughter, and Liberty, 
appropriately gowned in Greek robes, flowers garlanded 
about them. At the closing lines, 


Come and trip it as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
Mirth takes Liberty by the hand and leads in a merry 
dance. Music. 
Reading. (Lines 11 through 36.) 
Tableau Il 
Country Dance on the Green 
As the curtain rises, many girls and boys come trooping 
in, dressed in picturesque country fashion. One or two 
have violins on which they are playing a merry tune. They 
form for dancing, and as the lines are read go through 
with the figures of a country dance. 
Reading. (Lines 91 through 99.) 
Tableau IV 
Fireside Scene 
A merry group of country lads and lasses are seated 
about a blazing fireplace, cracking nuts, drinking ale, and 


telling tales. 
Reading. (Lines 100 through 116.) 


Tableau V 


The scene is a spring landscape. L’Allegro is discovered 
alone, seated on a rustic bench listening entranced, to slow 
music, as the concluding lines of the poem are read. 

Reading. (Lines 135 through poem.) 

I] Penseroso 
Tableau I 
Banishment of Joys 

The scene presents an autumn landscape. Several girls 
gaily dressed enter and frolic about the stage during the 
reading. All rush madly out as the last line is read. 

Reading. (Lines 1 through 10.) 


Tableau II 
Summons of Melancholy 


As the lines for this tableau are read, Melancholy, arrayed 
in soft, clinging robes of somber hue, enters “with even 
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step, and musing gait.” She is followed by her companions, 
Peace, Quiet, Leisure, Fast, and Contemplation. They join 
in a stately march, which they execute with much grace to 
slow music. 

Reading. (Lines 11 through 54; omitting 17 through 22 
and 25 through 30.) 


Tableau Til 
Fireside Scene 
Il Penseroso, dressed as a mediaeval student, sits on a 
rude bench before a grate fire, which has almost died out. 
An open book is on his lap, but he is lost in contemplation 
and gazes at the flickering logs, as the lines are read. 
Reading. (Lines 73 through 84.) 


Tableau IV 
Il Penseroso 
Il Penseroso, garbed in monastic robe, prayer book in 
hand, paces back and forth with measured tread, while 
solemn music is softly played. 
Reading. (Lines 155 through poem.) 


i. A SPRING FANTASY 


The idea of spring is here visualized by a series of tab- 
leaux accompanied by descriptive readings, song, and dance, 
the whole being woven into a fantasy. 

Overture—Mendelssohn’s Spring Song. 

Prologue. 

The Reader, dressed to suggest Spring, in light, graceful 
robes, a wreath of green upon her head, steps before the 
curtain and reads. 


Where shall we keep the holiday, 

And duly greet the entering May? 

Too strait and low our cottage doors, 

And all unmeet our carpet floors; 

Nor spacious court, nor monarch’s hall, 

Suffice to hold the festival—Etc. 
(Emerson’s May-Day.) 


Tableau I 
The Banishment of Winter Days 
The curtain rises, displaying a white drop curtain, sug- 
gesting the snows of winter. It has an opening in the 
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center so that it may be drawn aside by the pages of Spring 
at the given cue, revealing the spring landscape, which is 
to be the general setting for the rest of the pictures. The 
floor, which has a green covering tightly stretched to admit 
of dancing, should be left as free as possible for the large 
groups and the dancers. Enter from the right, crossing the 
front of the stage and going off to the left, Winter, an old, 
bent man, dressed in white, with white beard, sparkling with 
frost; he is followed by the Winter Days (boys), bent, 
gnome-like figures, also in white, bearing evergreen 
branches. Closely following them is Spring, a youthful, 
sprightly figure, dressed in green, crowned and garlanded 
with a profusion of spring flowers of every kind. Spring, 
bearing a basket of flowers on her arm beckons to her at- 
tendants, each dressed to represent a single flower (the 
tulip, the violet, the primrose, etc.) They run in, throwing 
flowers after the retreating Winter Days. When the last 
attendant of Winter has disappeared, at a signal from 
Spring, two pages (small boys dressed in green) draw aside 
the drop curtain, and Spring and her attendants march to 
the rear, the pages falling in with the procession at the end. 
Throughout this moving picture, the pianist or orchestra 
continues playing the Spring Song very softly so as not to 
overpower the Reader’s voice. The Reader stands far to 
one side out of the stage picture, and reads: 
I saw the bud-crowned Spring go forth, 
Stepping daily onward north.—Etc. 
(Emerson’s May-Day) 


Tableau II 
The HKnthronement of Spring 
The curtain rises, presenting the foregoing picture of 
Spring and her attendants moving about in a dance with 
“Ermined Frost and Wind and Rain,” during the evolutions 
of which these companions of Winter finally disappear from 
the stage as the reading of the following is finished. 


Now Time throws off his cloak again 
Of ermined frost, and wind, and rain,—Etc. 
(Longfellow’s The Return of Spring) 
Tableau Til 
The Dance of the Daffodils 
The curtain rises on the cue, “For oft when on my couch 
I lie.’ The Poet reclines on a rustic couch in the rear- 
center; on either side, hand in hand, arranged in a semi- 
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circle are about twenty girls, (or as many as can be con- 
veniently used in the dance), dressed to represent daffodils ; 
green skirts, yellow bodices with flowing sleeves, and yellow 
caps shaped to suggest the flower. On the cue, “And dances 
with the daffodils,’ a chord is struck by the pianist or or- 
chestra, and the Daffodils take the first position for a flower 
dance in keeping with the spirit of the poem. 
Reading. (Wordsworth’s The Daffodils. ) 


Tableau IV 
The Flight of the Daffodils 
The curtain rises on the cue “Stay, stay,” discovering 
Daffodils in a picturesque group poised, as if for flight. 
This pose may be one figure in a daffodil dance. The pose 
is assumed several times during the evolutions of the dance 
and is finally followed by actual flight as the curtain falls. 


Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 


You haste away so soon ;—Etc. 
(Herrick’s To Daffodils) 


Tableau V 

The Summons to the May Day Celebration 

Descriptive Reading before curtain rises. 
Get up, get up for shame! The blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 

See how Aurora throws her fair 

Fresh-quilted colors through the air ;—Etc. 

(Herrick’s Corinna’s Going A-Maying) 


The curtain rises on the May Day Celebration. The 
Queen of the May, already crowned, is seated on a throne 
in the rear of the stage at one side, overlooking the May- 
pole, which occupies the center of the stage. The dancers, 
dressed as shepherds and shepherdesses, are ranged around 
‘ the pole ready for the dance. At a given signal the music 
of the dance begins. 


Tableau VI 
The Triumph of Spring 
The curtain rises on a tableau representing Spring, all of 
the characters being grouped about the figure of Spring. 
During this tableau, the Spring Song is played, a merry 
dance of the flowers takes place, and at a given signal, a 
triumphal procession is formed, headed by Spring, and the 
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characters march off the stage. This dance and march may 
be made elaborate or simple, as desired. During the march, 
the following is read or sung. 


Song 
The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 
*(Browning’s Song from Pippa Passes) 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Professor William Lyon Phelps is to be our guest on 
the twenty-first. 


The Spring meeting of the Association is on Saturday 
morning, the twenty-first of March. 


The subject for the March meeting, as announced on the 
enclosed program is the Training of English Teachers. 


Members will note that the meeting will be held in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, Boston University—not at Huntington Hall, 
where we met last time. 


The small yellow envelopes enclosed are for the joint con- 
venience of the Secretary-Treasurer and the members. All 
annual dues should either be paid at the March meeting or 
mailed direct to Mr. F. W. C.Hersey, 17 Lawrence Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. To insure the prompt delivery of your 
Leaflet, see that your present address is placed on the en- 
velope. 


The Chairman of the Committee on the Training of Eng- 
lish Teachers, whose report is to be submitted on Saturday 
the twenty-first, desires to thank most cordially those who 
have sent in answers to the questionnaire printed in the Jan- 
uary Leaflet. The response has been most generous. 

* For an elaboration of these illustrations see DRAMATIZATION: Selections from 


English Classics Adapted in Dramatic Form, by Sarah EK. Simons and Clem 
Irwin Orr. 


THOMAS & HOWE’S 
COMPOSITION and RHETORIC 


The wide adoption given to this book is due chiefly 
to the thoroughly practical character of all the work 
from which uniformly excellent results may be ob- 
tained. It was developed and re-worked for many 
years in large classes before publication until the 
best results were never failing from all pupils. $1.20. 


SOME IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


It covers a four years’ course in English. The plan 
of development is logical throughout. The illustrative 
material is abundant and well chosen. It contains an 
unusually large number of practical exercises. Oral 
composition is given the importance it deserves. The 
subject of theme correction is taken up with fulness. 


An English Teacher’s Manual 
has been prepared for the convenience of teachers using this text. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 
New England Agency - 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


COMPOSITION and RHETORIC 


By E. E. CLIPPINGER, Assistant Professor 
of English, Indiana State Normal School 


A text-book which unites the study of rhetoric with the 
practice of writing and develops the pupil’s ability to express 
himself in English which is correct, unaffected and effective. 


It is brimful of suggestions that show the pupil how to 
begin when he has a theme to write. The teacher will 
welcome its aids for theme-correcting. 


Tt trains the pupil in forms of expression which he is 
likely to use after he leaves school, such as Business and 
Social Letters, Debating, News writing, Letters of Appli- 
cation, Public Speaking, Book Reviews and After-dinner 
Speaking. 

For the Four Years’ of a High School Course 
571 pages. MDlustrated. $1.00 


SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY 


220 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Striking Features of 


HITCHCOCK’S RHETORIC AND THE STUDY 
OF LITERATURE 


ALICE M. DICKEY, Boston Normal School: 


It seems to me a most valuable addition to the collec- 
tion of books devoted to these subjects; broad in its 
scope, practical, clear, and suggestive, and really filling 
a new place. 


IRVING W. SMITH, High School, Waterbury, Conn.: 


The author’s consistent ‘‘talking down” to his in- 
tended readers, the school children, is, to my mind, one 
of the most valuable features, He has succeeded where 
so many have failed, namely in the taking into account 
of the mental capacity and development of those whom 
he is addressing. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33rd Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


MERRILL’S ENGLISH TEXTS 


45 VOLUMES 


Large Clear Typography 
Unabridged Editions 


This series includes those masterpieces of Hnglish 
Literature best adapted for the use of schools. Editors 
are chosen for their special qualifications in connection 
with the texts issued under their individual supervision. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
Publishers | 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 


New England Representative: 


GEORGE H. TRACY, 713 OLD SOUTH BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Kittredge and Farley’s 
Advanced English Grammar 


A Book That Appeals to English Teachers 


“Just the book I have been looking for,—a concise, 
logical arrangement of the principles of grammar. The 
condensation is admirable,—it is the innumerable un- 
important details that are responsible for the student’s 
lack of interest in grammar.” 


“The material is not only complete and full, but it is 
also well arranged and therefore easy to handle.’’ 


“The most scholarly work on this subject now available.” 


For further information address: 


cu eel GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 
“ati 29 Beacon Street - - Boston 


Slam 


The student’s ignorance of English has long been the 
target of severe criticism. In colleges as well as 
schools there has been continued complaint that the 
instruction in English needs strengthening. 


At Yale, this situation is being faced squarely and 
thoughtfully. Every freshman in the Sheffield Scientific 
School is now required to possess a dictionary and to 
know how to handle it. To this end, and to cultivate 
the dictionary habit, systematic instruction is given in 
its use. 


The dictionary officially selected and ordered for this 
purpose is Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary. 


HAVE NOT YOUR STUDENTS THE SAME NEED OF 
SUCH A BOOK? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


